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Recreation  for  the  Blind 


Bowling,  swimming,  roller 
skating,  and  social  dancing 
are  basic,  integral  parts  of  a 
sound  recreation  program  for 
the  blind.  Sighted  people  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  blind  can  take  part  in  these  nor¬ 
mal  activities  in  which  they,  the  sighted,  depend 
so  completely  on  vision  for  participation.  They 
must  imagine  unusual  blind  people,  unusual  adap¬ 
tation  for,  “How,”  they  ask  in  real  astonishment, 
“can  a  blind  person  bowl  ?” 

Bowling  is  one  of  the  most  popular  activities  in 
the  recreation  program  at  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  The  age  range  of  the  bowlers 
runs  from  ten  to  sixteen  for  the  juniors  who  use 
the  small,  light  balls,  to  seventeen  through  sixty- 
five  for  the  seniors  who  use  regulation  balls.  The 
blind  can  bowl  on  any  alley.  Like  sighted  bowlers, 
they  need  to  familiarize  themselves  with  a  new 
alley.  On  their  own  agency  alley,  the  only  adapta¬ 
tion  is  an  easily  installed,  inexpensive  guide  bar 
above  the  rails,  from  where  the  rails  begin  to  the 
foul  line.  This  bar  locates  the  foul  line  at  the  end 
of  the  bar,  indicates  direction  straight  down  the 
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alley,  provides  a  support  on 
which  to  lean  while  the  balls  are 
rolling  back,  and  at  the  same 
time  aids  in  protecting  fingers 
from  crushing  between  returning  balls  as  they 
collide. 

Many  blind  people  bowl  from  a  set  position  at 
the  foul  line  with  the  free  hand  on  the  guide  bar. 
Others  take  a  regular  walking  or  running  start. 
Each  develops  his  own  individual  style  of  sending 
the  ball  down  the  alley.  The  pin  boy  indicates 
whether  the  ball  is  “too  much  left”  or  “too  much 
right”  and  then  identifies  the  pins  standing  after 
the  first  throw  by  calling  out  their  numbered  posi¬ 
tions.  These  positions  are  easily  fixed  in  one’s 
mind  when  you  know  that  the  ten  pins  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  triangle. 

The  head  pin  in  the  ceiitef  of  the  alley  facing 
the  bowler  is  the  number  i  pin.  The  two  pins  in 
the  second  row,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are 
numbers  2  and  3;  the  three  pins  ii)  thd  third  row 
are  numbers  4,  5,  and  6;  anil  the  four  pins  in  the 
last  row  are  numbers  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  The  pin  boy 
calls  out  “1,  3,  10”  and  the  bowler  knows  that  he 
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provide  facilities.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many 
adults  with  arduous  daytime  responsibilities  de¬ 
voting  their  evenings  ,to  providing  leisure-time 
activities  for  young  people. 

Recreation  does  not  exist  in  wartime  England 
because  people  ware  wasting  time.  It  exists  because 
a  vital  and  constructive  citizenry  can  survive  crises 
better,  and  work  harder  for  the  future  when  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  spiritual  and 
physical  resources  in  their  free  time. 

Young  people  know  that.  At  first  they  came  to 
a  centre  because  they  were  tired,  craved  some  fun, 
and  had  not  really  found  it  in  roaming  the  lanes, 
perpetually  going  to  the  movies,  or  drinking  and 
smoking  their  funds  away  in  a  pub.  At  the  centres 
their  interests  widened,  their  perspective  cleared, 
dind  I  found  it  most  exciting  to  talk  with  all  of 
them  because  of  their  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

Last  year  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  eighteen  were  required  to  register 
with  the  local  youth  committee.  If  not  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  club  or  organization,  they  were  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  committee  in  an  endeavor  to  find 
out  how  they  spent  their  time,  how  they  liked  their 
jobs.  Many  showed  signs  of  listlessness  and  lack 
of  interest.  All  were  encouraged  to  join  a  club  or 
organization,  were  given  their  choice  of  many  and 
no  compulsion  was  involved.  Those  who  had  par¬ 


ticipated  in  programs,  no  matter  what  sort,  were 
more  alert  and  showed  better  balance.  That  is 
why  Britain  at  war  takes  time  out  for  recreation. 

Most  young  people  in  wartime  want  to  spend 
their  free  time  usefully  and  find  this  more  fun  than 
feeling  that  they  are  left  out  of  things.  In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  communities  youth  service  squads  or  corps 
have  grown  up  where  young  people  have  or¬ 
ganized  themselves  into  service  units,  work  to¬ 
gether  to  help  farmers  harvest  their  crops,  weed 
their  gardens,  help  housewives  with  extra  mend¬ 
ing,  hospitals  with  routine  work,  aid  in  collecting 
%ahrage.  A  tabulation  of  work  done  showed  that 
seventy-six  varieties  of  useful  work  were  being 
performed  by  these  young  people. 

During  vacation,  school  children  go  to  harvest 
camps,  where  the  work  is  hard  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  primitive.  But  they  enjoy  it  because  of  the 
cooperative  spirit  which  prevails,  because  they  are 
working  with  young  people  their  own  age.  Youth 
clubs  and  centres  arrange  similar  work  in  the 
country  for  their  members  who  have  short  holi¬ 
days.  A  new  work  camp  movement  has  come  into 
existence  under  the  guidance  of  prominent  edu¬ 
cators,  and  brings  together  youth  of  all  classes  and 
types  for  short  periods  of  work  in  the  fields,  in 
forests,  or  at  munitions  salvage  dumps. 

( Continued  on  page  415) 
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should  aim  his  second  shot  off  center,  slightly  to 
the  left  or  to  the  right,  dependent  upon  how  he 
plays  such  a  shot.  The  pin  boy  calls  out  “7,  10” 
and  there  is  an  instant  howl,  because  this  is  an 
impossible  split  shot.  To  see  a  blind  bowler  pick 
off  a  single  pin  or  execute  a  difficult  group  shot 
gives  one  a  distinct  feeling  of  pleasure ;  but  more 
significant  is  the  manner  of  the  proficient  blind 
bowler  who  accepts  his  ability  to  make  the  shot 
exactly  as  the  sighted  bowler  does. 

Generally  speaking,  the  blind  bowl  as  well  as  the 
sighted.  Scores  range  from  an  average  low  of  30 
for  beginners,  to  an  average  high  of  150.  Scores 
from  150  to  200  are  frequent  and,  in  a  league  of 
forty  blind  bowlers  at  the  Lighthouse  in  New 
York  City,  we  have  a  high  score  of  256.  These 
are  excellent  scores  for  any  non-professional 
bowler.  Individual  and  team  competition  is  keen 
and  the  men  like  to  make  small  wagers  on  shots 
and  games. 

Beginners  need  assistance  to  help  them  become 
familiar  with  a  bowling  alley,  the  balls,  the  rules 
of  the  game,  scoring,  and  the  technique  of  holding 
the  ball  and  sending  it  down  the  alley.  Experi¬ 
enced  bowlers  require  no  direction  other  than  that 
given  by  the  pin  boy.  Blackouts,  dimouts  and 
other  wartime  restrictions  have  severely  affected 
recreation  attendance  everywhere,  but  bowling  at 
the  Lighthouse  continues  to  be  fully  attended  and 
many  bowlers  ask  to  be  considered  for  extra  prac¬ 
tice  sessions. 

Roller  skating  is  more  popular  with  the  younger 
blind.  Certainly  there  are  collisions  and  falls,  just 
as  there  are  collisions  and  falls  on  regular  rinks. 
Sighted  and  partially  sighted  partners  eliminate 
most  problems  of  direction  and  turning.  Many 
blind  like  to  skate  alone  and,  by  judging  distance 
and  sound,  they  are  able  to  relax  and  completely 
enjoy  this  smooth,  fast  rhythmic  exercise.  The 
skates  are  regular  indoor  skates  which  clamp  right 
on  to  walking  shoes.  A  hardwood  floor  approxi¬ 
mately  60  x  60  feet,  and  skating  music  are  all  the 
basic  requirements.  Ropes  in  the  corners,  used  in 
many  regular  rinks,  contribute  safety.  Outdoor 
skating  is  very  popular  and  the  Lighthouse  has 
used  its  paved  roof  for  this 
purpose.  - 

Vision  is  not  extensively 
used  in  the  actual  swimming 
process,  but  here  again  un¬ 
founded  generalizations  have 
ruled  out  this  activity  for  the 
blind.  Adaptations  are  neces¬ 


In  the  constant  struggle  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  aware  that  the  blind  are  normal, 
capable  individuals,  there  has  been 
too  little  emphasis  on  the  contribution 
of  recreation  toward  self-maintenance 
and  acceptance  by  the  community. 


sary  only  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  physical 
surroundings  —  lockers,  showers  and  pool ;  and 
with  the  initial  method  of  instruction  which  must 
be  largely  individual.  Beginners  and  those  new  to 
the  pool  require  close  supervision  and  only  four  or 
five  pupils  can  be  handled  easily  by  one  instructor. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a  fairly  large  shallow  water 
area  with  a  depth  of  about  two  to  four  feet.  Warm 
water,  at  about  75  degrees,  is  helpful  because  re¬ 
laxation  is  emphasized  and  the  men  should  not 
have  to  move  about  continuously  to  prevent 
chilling. 

Slow  underwater  strokes  like  breaststroke,  side 
stroke,  treading  water  and  floating  are  favored. 
Some  like  the  faster  overhand  stroke,  but  these  are 
usually  the  blind  who  learned  the  stroke  before 
loss  of  vision.  Diving  and  even  the  holds  and  car¬ 
ries  in  lifesaving  are  popular  with  the  advanced 
swimmers.  Water  games  and  swimming  contests 
make  for  vigorous  competition  and  some  of  the 
swimmers  have  gone  in  for  real  rough  water  polo. 
In  the  locker  room,  as  you  listen  to  the  men  talk, 
sing  and  joke  with  one  another,  you  realize  that 
here  are  wholesome  normal  individuals  who  have  a 
normal  capacity  to  live  and  enjoy  life. 

Almost  everyone  likes  to  dance  and  social  danc¬ 
ing  is  our  most  largely  attended  activity.  No 
special  adaptations  are  necessary — just  people,  a 
dance  floor,  and  music.  The  women  bring  their 
boy  friends  and  relatives,  the  men  their  girl 
friends  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mixing  all 
around.  To  a  casual  observer,  the  group  is  just 
like  any  sighted  dance  group.  Even  upon  close 
observation,  there  is  little  that  is  different  as  the 
couples  dance  smoothly  around  the  floor,  varyinq 
their  dance  steps  and  obviously  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  The  younger  dancers  want  the  latest,  fast¬ 
est  swing  tunes  and  their  respective  antics  have 
made  it  desirable  to  plan  special  dances  for  them. 

The  most  immediate  physical  resultant  of  loss 
of  vision  is  decreased  mobility.  It  takes  time  to 
become  familiar  even  with  a  specific  limited  en¬ 
vironment,  and  guides  are  usually  not  readily  avail¬ 
able.  As  a  result,  the  blind  cannot  get  about  and 
socialize  as  often  as  they  should.  At  their  dances, 

they  demonstrate  this  great 
need  for  companionship  and 
social  intercourse  as  they 
eagerly  gather  in  groups  for 
exchange  of  personal  greetings, 
gossip  and  discussion  during 
intermission  periods.  Dances 
(Continued,  on  page  418) 
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Charlotte’s  Ninety  Day  Wonder” 


ack  in  1929,  after  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
had  succeeded  in  securing  the  Confederate 
Veterans’  annual  reunion,  the  fact  suddenly 
dawned  on  everybody  concerned  that  there  was  no 
building  lajge  enough  to  house  and  entertain  all 
tie  expected  veterans.  Feverishly,  construction 
was  started  on  the  present  Auditorium,  which  was 
completed  in  exactly  ninety  days. 

.  To  the  eerie  sounds  of  the  RebeTyell  and  re¬ 
lived  martial  memories,  the  Auditorium  was  ap¬ 
propriately  dedicated.  Howeve^'after  the  last  of 
Aie  bunting  and  the  Confederate  flags  had  been 
folded  and  stored  away,  the  Auditorium  was  dark¬ 
ened  and  the  doors  closed/  Suddenly  Charlotte’s 
recendy  acquired  pride  and  joy  became  merely  a 

ite  Elephant,  ’  staggering  under  a  tremen¬ 
dous  maintenance  cost. 

The  operation  of  the  armory  was  vested  in  the 
City  Council,  and  before  it  could  be  used  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  group  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  Coun¬ 
cil  manic  approval.  This  was  especially  true  of 
free  use,  since  almost  all  of  the  activities  were  of  a 
commercial  nature  and  a  rental  basis  was  strictly 
enforced.  Consequently  the  Auditorium,  with  a 
floor  space  of  3,000  square  feet  and  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,800  people,  was  missing  its  entire 
purpose  as  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  Occasionally  a  name  band  played  or 
a  professional  wrestling  or  boxing  match  was 
arranged.  The  annual  food  show  andAutomobile 
show  were  held  here,  as  well  as  a  few  concerts  and 
flower  d, splays.  The  National  Guard  drilled  in  the 
building,  stored  its  equipment  in  the 
basement,  and  held  an  annual  military 
ball.  But  nothing  of  a  real  community 
program  with  definite  or  planned  activi¬ 
ties  was  scheduled.  Frankly,  it  didn’t 
belong.”  The  all-important  elements 
ot  leadership  and  a  prog/am  were  non¬ 
existent. 

Then  Came  the  Servicemen! 

The  paradoxical  saying  that  “some- 
thing  good  corned  out  of  every  war”  is 
a  mild  understatement  as  far  as  our 
Auditorium  A  concerned,  because  as  a 
result  of  the  war  the  use  of  the  building 
has  completely  changed.  For  all  this  we 
give  full  credit  to  the  soldiers. 
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During  maneuver  period,  when  thousands  of 
soldiers  poured  in  from  the  field  to  visit  Charlotte, 
the  problem  of  mass  entertainment  and  housing 
was  solved  by  the  use  of  the  Auditorium.  With 
the  activation  of  two  military  camps,  one  seven 
miles  from  Charlotte  and  another  twenty-five  miles 
away,  it  became  increasingly  obvious  that  addi¬ 
tional  soldier  recreation  facilities  would  be  needed. 

The  CharfStte  Park  and  Recreation  Commission, 

1  ecogmzing  this  fact,  began  immediate  plans  to 
secure  the  management  of  the  Auditorium  The 
City  Council  voted  to  relinquish  the  property  to 
tile  Commission,  which  in  turn  was  able  to  obtain 
a  Federal  grant  for  the  remodeling  of  the  ground 
floor  or  “garage”  quarters  into  a  well-equipped, 

completely  modern  recreation  center  for  service 
men. 

The  building  contains  lounge  facilities,  writing 
and  music  room,  a  games  area,  including  pool 
shuffleboard  and  table  tennis,  a  snack  bar  and 
kitchenette,  shower  and  locker  room  service,  a 
ladies  lounge,  a  powder  room,  a  manager’s  office 
and  janitorial  supply  space.  There  is, 
too,  a  raised  dance  floor,  “night  club  tl.  a  j-j.  • 

style  as  the  boys  say,  with  a  band-  young  people  of 

for  dances  and  s 
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Recreation  for  the  Blind 

(Continued  from  page  391) 

are  so  positive  an  activity  that  they  are  scheduled 
as  frequently  as  possible. 

In  the  ever  persistent,  continuing  struggle  to 
bring  about  more  widespread  community  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  blind  are  normal,  sensitive  individ¬ 
uals,  much  of  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
their  vocational,  remunerative  attainments.  No 
one  questions  the  relative  importance  of  publiciz¬ 
ing  their  ability  to  be  fully  or  partially  self-main¬ 
taining.  However,  there  has  been  too  little  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  contribution  that  recreation  can  make 
not  only  toward  self-maintenance,  but  also  toward 
personal,  individual  acceptance  in  the  community. 

We  should  begin  now  to  prepare  a  specific  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  expanding  needs  as  a  result  of  war 
casualties.  Recreation  should  be  an  important  part 
of  such  a  program.  Re-orientation  to  a  life  with¬ 
out  vision  is  extremely  difficult.  The  newly  blind 
have  to  be  directed  along  familiar  paths  in  order 
to  build  confidence  and  assurance.  Continued  and 
increased  participation  in  simple,  normal  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  can  be  the  most  effective  medium 
for  reaching  and  sustaining  these  newly  blind  who 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  still  are  capable, 
adequate  individuals. 


They  “Just  JumpM 

(Continued  from  page  378) 

comprehensive  program  of  civilian  defense  is  rarely 
done ;  when  it  is,  it  falls  to  the  adult  who  the  block 
captain  feels  is  incompetent  for  any  of  the  other 
“more  important”  tasks.  So  youth  work  becomes 
something  vague  like  the  whole  morale  program 
of  civilian  defense. 

Civilian  defense  leaders  everywhere  should  cre¬ 
ate  youth  activities  directors  in  their  block,  zone 
and  community  organizations  and  in  collaboration 
with  the  neighboring  center,  Y,  settlement,  park 
playground,  or  school,  they  should  arrange  to 
train  men  and  women  in  the  job  of  bringing  the 
war  to  youth. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  increase  in 
America.  Britain  felt  it  so  keenly  that  it  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  recall  from  the  army  social  workers,  rec¬ 
reation,  and  group  workers  to  meet  the  problem. 
We  can  meet  our  problems — first,  by  accepting  the 
importance  to  the  war  effort  of  our  responsibility 
to  our  youth,  and  second,  by  volunteering  as  lead¬ 
ers  in  our  local  youth  groups. 


Fun  for  Thanksgiving 

(Continued  fr6m  page  399) 

so  jealous  that  he  would  not  permit  his  sweetheart 
to  be  with  another  man.  How  can  these  persons 
cross  the  rivqp'without  any  girl  being  found  in  the 
company  of  *  either  or  both  of  the  other  men  with¬ 
out  hepdover  being  present. 

Formation :  Place  one  or  more  sets  of  twelve 
chairs  and  three  couples  in  the  playing  space.  Use 
a  rug  or  two  lines  to  represent  the  river,  and  have 
six  chairs  on  each  side  of  it. 

Game :  Let  the  cduples  move  across  the  river 
under  the  above  Conditions.  They  may  work  out 
their  own  problem  or  let  the  rest  of  the  group 
help  solve  it. 

Solution : 


1 —  Man  1  and  Girl  1  cross 

2—  Man  1  returns 

3 —  Girls  2  and  3  cross 

4 —  Girl  1  returns 

5 —  Men  2  and  3  cross 

6 —  Couple  2  returns 


7 —  Girls  1  and  2  cross 

8 —  Man  3  returns 

9 —  Man  3  and  1  cross 

10 —  Girl  2  returns 

11—  Couple  2  crosses 

12 —  And  they  all  go  home 


Harvest  Guess.  Formation :  Any  number  of 
players  sit  in  a  circle.  The  leader  starts  the  game 
by  saying,  “I  went  to  the  grocery  store  and  while 
there  bought  (name  some  article  by  the  initials 
representing  its  name.”  For  example,  “I  bought 
some  O.D.C.  (Old  Dutch  Cleanser).”  The  first  to 
guess  the  article  bought  takes  the  leader’s  place 
and  continues  the  game. 

Corncob  Trick.  Three  whole  corncobs  are  the 
equipment  required  for  this  trick.  Break  each 
one  into  three  pieces  and  lay  them  on  a  table.  Turn 
away  and  ask  someone  to  touch  one  of  the  pieces 
and  remember  which  one  it  was.  (He  must  notice 
some  peculiarity  by  which  he  can  identify  it.) 

Then  shuffle  the  pieces  about,  making  three 
piles,  and  unobtrusively  placing  all  “ends”  in  one 
pile,  all  “middles”  in  another,  and  all  “butts”  in 
the  third.  Ask,  “Which  pile  is  your  piece  in?” 
When  told,  remember  whether  it  is  the  “end,” 
“middle,”  or  “butt”  pile.  Then  rearrange  the  piles, 
seemingly  in  a  very  careless  fashion,  but  in  reality 
taking  care  to  place  an  “end,”  a  “middle”  and  a 
“butt”  in  each  pile.  “Now  which  pile  is  it  in?” 
When  you  hear  the  answer,  you  have  only  to  pick 
up  the  piece  chosen  and  say  “Here’s  your  piece.” 

When  the  time  for  food  arrives,  you  can  present 
the  guests  with  the  following  menu : 

Gingerbread  and  whipped  cream,  coffee,  candy 
corn  and  nuts  — 

Or:  Products  of  the  farm,  toasted  cheese  sand¬ 
wiches,  Waldorf  salad,  cider,  and  nuts. 
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Community  Barn  Dances 

(Continued  from  page  372)  yS 

that  get  into  the  squares.  They  number-'fiff  one  and 
two.  The  number  one  couple  progresses  to  the 
right  and  the  number  two  couple  stays  in  place. 
We  use  chiefly  the  dance  figures  where  they  circle 
four,  then  do  the  figure  circle  four  again,  do-si-do 
and  then  number  a vti  goes  to  the  next  couple.  In 
this  manner  a  npw  couple  can  soon  learn  to  do  the 
dances.  S 

Often  /ve  have  special  numbers,  such  as  the 
grand  march,  Yankee  Doodle,  in  groups  of  three, 
thp'glow  worm,  and  the  broom  dance.  This  dance 
Is  a  ladies  tag  and  each  woman  caught  with  a 
broom  when  the  whistle  is  blown  has  to  forfeit  a 
penny.  The  ladies  choice  and  ladies  tag  has  always 
been  very  popular. 

A  small  fee  of  25  cents  for  men  and  15  cents 
for  women  is  charged  now  to  cover  expenses.  The 
dances  are  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri¬ 
day  nights  with  an  average  of  540  persons  attend¬ 
ing  each  dance.  These  dances  are  easily  controlled, 
each  person  being  put  on  his  own  to  keep  order. 
All  the  dances  start  at  8  :i5  p.m.  and  close  promptly 
at  11  : 1 5.  Most  of  the  people  who  attend  are  in¬ 
dustrial  workers.  Many  come  early,  dance  for  an 
hour,  and  leave  for  home  because  they  go  to  work 
early  the  next  morning. 

Whole  families  come  to  these  dances  since  games 
and  activities  are  provided  for  the  children  in  the 
rear  of  the  building.  We  offer  checking  service 
and  a  concession  stand  of  cold  soft  drinks. 

Since  the  WPA  project  closed  in  December, 
1942,  the  city  Park  and  Recreation  Department 
has  conducted  the  danpe's. 


Magazines  and  Pamphlets 
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Recently  Received  Containing  Articles  of 
Current  Interest  to  the  Recreation  Worker 
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MAGAZINES 

Kiwanis  Magazine,  September  1943 
Gerieseo  Found  the  Answer 

Look,  September  21,  1943 

Are  These  Our  Children? 

National  Parent-Teacher,  September  1943 
Teen-Town,  Oklahoma 

Parents’  Magazine,  September  1943 

Try  a  Neighborhood  Party,  by  Rachel  Davis-Du- 
Bois  and  Marjorie  Barstow  Greenbie 

Parks  and  Recreation,  July-August  1943 

Effect  of  Priorities  and  Rationing  on  Maintenance 
and  Operation,  by  Bernard  G:  Memmel 
Recreation  in  Relation  tq^Planning,  by  Gilmore  D. 
Clarke 

Scouting,  July  1943 

Hand-to-Hand  Contest 

Survey  Midmonthly,  August  1943 

Block  Clubs  in  Action,  by  Louis  H.  Blumenthal 

Think,  August  1943 

A''"  City  Boy  at  a  Farm  Camp,  by  Harriet  Eager 


Davis 
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PAMPHLETS 


Moonlight  and  Roses 

( Continued  from  page  404) 

shutters  were  the  only  sounds  except  for  the 
whispered  approval  of  the  audience. 

After  the  program  the  queens  withdrew  and  the 
court,  shouldering  the  rose-chain,  followed. 

The  dance  was  attended  by  all  within  walking 
or  cycling  distance.  Director  John  Burdick  of  the 
Community  Center  was  in  charge  of  the  event. 
Committees  working  with  him  planned  the  enter¬ 
tainment  and  novelty  dances,  secured  gifts  from 
local  shops  and  manufacturers,  and  ransacked  the 
town  for  available  garden  furniture  —  and  its 
transportation. 


Children  on  the  Home  Front.  A  study  of  Wartime  Care 
of  Children  of  Working  Mothers  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
April  15,  1943 

N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Albany, 
New  York 

Community  Food  Preservation  Centers. 

Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  472.  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  10  cents 

Education  and  the  People’s  Peace.  A  publication  of  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission.  July  1943 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Price  10  cents.  J 

Educational  Problems  in  Camp  and  Community,  by 
A.  McCloskey 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers 
from  “The  Family  in  a  World  at  War”  edited  by 
Sidonie  Matsner  Gruenberg 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Community  War 
Services,  Recreation  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jr 

■ 

The  War-Time  Nursery  Schools  of  Great  Britain 

As  described  in  official  publications  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  of  England 
Reprinted  by  Americaiy  Federation  of  Teachers,  506 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

/ 

Wartime  Canning  of  Fruits,  Vegetables.  June  1943 

Issued  by  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Superintendent  of-Dc  cutrr-.ts,  Woshtngtqn.  D.  C. 
Price  5  cents  pm  copy;  $1.00  per  100  copies 
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